THE CRITIC. 


Sarurpay, January 29th, 1820. 


Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole 
Mendici, mimz, balatrones—hoc genus omne.—Hor. 


Sua. I for ever patiently endure this affec- 
tation, grimace and quackery in science, mo- 
rals, literature and politics, that surround and 
press upon me? Shall I silently behold the 
ingenuous youth of my native land, labori- 
ously earning an old age of pain, misery and 
insignificance? Must the few remaining years 
of my inactive life waste away and perish, 
without one monitory document—one indig- 
nant rebuke to this generation of smatterers? 
My native tongue is abused and caricatured. 
The mellow, harmonious and expressive Eng- 
lish of my forefathers, under the auspices of 
a pigmy race of literati, perceptibly retro- 
grades to quaintness and barbarism. The sci- 
entific inductions of Bacon, Boyle, New- 
ton have passed into the hands of boys and 
boyish men, congregated in grotesque socie- 
ties, who ever and anon announce to the 
world their various acts of philosophic buf- 
foonery. Every operation of mind in this once 
classic metropolis of a mighty empire, bears 
the stamp of imbecility, and mutual applause 
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and degrading flattery att the delu- 
sion. Yet I cherish the hope, that proper re- 
presentations, wholesome and well applied 
me Tg ridicule and severe re- 
proot—may yet redeem the American family 
from literary degradation and premature do- 
tage. Am I too far advanced in my own de- 
cline, to attempt a reformation? | will in- 
stantly apply to some able and learned es- 
sayist, who, surrounded and overwhelmed 
by thie host of triflers, yet boldly stems the 
torrent, and with the noble perseverance of 

a Roman “atirist, censures, ridicules and re- 
A the follies, the vices, and the pretences 
of the day—who “holds as it were the mir- 
“ror up to nature, and shews the very age and 
“body of the time, his form and pressure.”’"— 
Alas! the spirit of Steele, Addison, and John- 
son—far from traversing the Atlantic—is now 
extinct in their native regions. But I will not 
be defeated and deterred from the first ac- 
tive scheme my life has known, by cowardly 
anticipations. May I not instruct, reform, ap- 
plaud, and censure in my own proper per- 
son? Iam old—the experience of numerous 
years will give weight to my counsels. [ am 
unknown—personal animosity cannot oppose 

my views, or blunt the edge of my reproofs. 
After the study, travel, observation, and re- 
fiection of almost half a century, human na- 
ture will not allow me to suppose myself 
wholly incompetent to instruct or denied the 
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right to censure. I ought to, then, and I will 
present myself before the world, clothed in 
authority, and abide by the decision of that 
tribunal, on the validity of my commission. 

Such, courteous reader, was the train of 
thought which passing rapidly through my 
mind, and violently urging me to instanta- 
neous performance, produced a degree of con- 
fusion in my worthy host’s family, wholly un- 
paralleled save by that of the escapade of his 
traiterous barkeeper, with the entire proceeds 
of a Fourth of July dinner—my half smoked 
segar flew into the grate—the remaining third 
of my evening cup of chocolate descended 
in one enormous gulph—my hat, cane, and 
gloves were snatched from the table, and 
L hurried through the bar-room full an hour 
earlier than I had done in the six preced- 
ing years. [t was in vain that Mons. le 
Restaurateur and Co. looked aghast, and at- 
tempted to intercept my passage. Throwing 
down my seat, I literally ran off in the midst 
“* Qu’ avez vous, Monsieur? Ah mon Dieu! le 
*“ vieux bon homme est faché,” &c. uttered 
in a tone of affectionate surprise, strongly 
corroborative of Shenstone’s doctrine on the 
welcome of an Inn. 

And now, gentle reader, I most readily re- 
turn the courtesy thou hast shown in listen- 
ing to me for a moment, by answering thy 
question; first, as reasonable in itself and de- 
serving attention, and secondly, because I am 
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about to claim the honour of thy future ac- 
quaintance and favour withouta common friend 
to introduce me to thy notice, Who is it, say’st 
thou, who in his old age so freely declares his 
chivalric intention of trying his armour with the 
 meecrage of modern science, art and 
iterature—of righting an injured language— 
of reforming, elevating and directing the sea- 
timents of his countrymen—of attacking and 
exposing to merited contempt, pretenders of 
all ranks and pursuits, and of redressing the 
grievances of every suffering muse? I will 
most frankly inform thee who I am. My in- 
fancy and early life were undistinguished by 
any remarkable trait, or by any happy prog- 
nostic. Born the sole heir of a competent for- 
tune, I found myself at the earliest period, I 
can now recall, the hope and idol of a father 
whose studious and inactive life had richly 
entitled him to rank, in the opinion of the 
vulgar, among the “nati consumere fruges,” 
and from whose practice and example, ! im- 
oe imbibed those passive, contem- 
plative habits, which must for ever keep me 
aloof from most of the darling objects of hu- 
man ambition. Having passed with moderate 
respectability, through various seminaries of 
this my native city, m my nineteenth year I 
embarked for the metropolis of the commer- 
cial world. An opinion, founded less upon 
correct views of education, than upon early 
habit and predilection, and cherished by fond 
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recollections of youthful pleasures and asso- 
ciations, had determined my father to send 
me home, and to have me matriculated in the 
same college of the same university, in which 
(as he often declared) he had spent the hap- 
‘eome years of his own life. At Cambridge, as 
ieretofore, the same listless speculative dis- 

sition prevented my attainment to eminence 
in the uiiainetla exercises of my class, while 
a taste for general desultory reading and my 
passable natural abilities, gained me the fa- 
vour of the better part of it, and saved me 
from any noted mark of inferiority. Issuing 
from the cloistered seclusion of my college 
room, I entered upon the grand continental 
tour, then the indispensable finish of the edu- 
cation of every young Englishman of fortune. 
Those were the bright days of my life. Three 
delicious years of uninterrupted lounging, 
study (if my reading merits a name so dig- 
nified) and silent observation of all that was 
great or beautiful or paltry or ridiculous in 
science, literature, arts, men and manners, 
flew over my head at Paris and at Rome, and 
would in all probability, by their inexhaustible 
eerere we have fixed my resolution for a 

rans-Atlantic life, had I not been abruptly 
summoned to take possession of my Ameri- 
can ome a From the day on which I 
once more beheld the spreading elm of Ken- 
sington to the present time my life has pass- 
ed unmarked by any peculiar incidents, the 
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recapitulation of which would in any wise aid 
thee in forming a just estimate of my present 
character, disposition and habits. Several 
years revolved whilst [ was occupied in the 
common, unmeanuing amusements, which most 
men in early life enjoy or endure, but which 
few (at least as soon as I did) despise and re- 
nounce. I was urged, as youths of reputable 
descent and competent fortune universally 
are, to embark on the brilliant sea of tashion- 
able gaity, and my compagnons de voyage, 
were in fact (pardon, good reader the blunt- 
ness of an vld man) what report informs me 
they now are and must continue to be until 
human natere is remodelled—with some ho- 
nourable exceptions—a chosen assemblage of 
frothy fools, fops, witlings, pretenders, osten- 
tatious sons of hereditary or casual wealth, 
mancuvreing mothers and unmeaning nymphs. 
My unresisting little barge was borne along 
by this mighty current while its course re- 
mained direct, but utterly unpractised in its 
short turns and untaught to steer by the 
momentary breeze of its fickle climate, it was 
soon stranded, and thence forward never was 
and never can be relaunched. Here ended my 
connection with society—ever since I have 
been “a kind of solitary wanderer in the wild 
« of life, without any direction or fixed point 
“ of view; a gazer” (I hope not a gloomy one) 
“on a world to which I have little relation.” 
—Often, doubtless, thou hast past my chair 
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in the Loganian Library, (that noble reposito- 
ry of classic lore), without bestowing a glance 
upon a fixture corresponding so well with the 
surrounding volumes.—Perchance in later 
years, thou hast smiled at my antiquated phiz, 
while [ have examined and dropped with a 
sigh the ephemeral wisdom which loads the 
tables of the Atheneeum.—I may have crossed 
thy path in the busiest haunts of men, or may- 
hap (for thou hast not informed me of th 
habits) rushing to join some club of revellers, 
thou hast bestowed a portion of thy boisterous 
mirth upon the “ old prig at his chocolate.” 
‘The kindness of a distant relation engaged 
in commerce, long since freed me from ‘the 
management of my estate, by converting it 
into a productive fund whence I have drawn 
for my immediate wants, without questioning 
and in fact without ever knowing how or 
where it is located—My life is drawing toa 
close. The friends of my youth, American and 
European, with very few exceptions sleep 
with their fathers. I have witnessed the sur- 
prising growth of my native city—its increase 
in commercial dignity, i in wealth and luxury 
—its revolutions in manners and morals— 
the rapid succession of its useful institutions, 
and with the most deep and heartfelt interest 
have lL watched for the earliest dawn of its in- 
tellectual day —To communicate to thee and 
to my fellow citizens in general, my own 
views upon these various subjects—to suggest 
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plans of improvement and to give my own 
vote at least, against the prevailing empiri- 
cism which threatens the extinction of all that 
is good and great—to call off thy attention 
from sensual and trifling pursuits, and to raise 
and direct thy thoughts and wishes to the only 
sources of excellence and true refinement in 
science, morals, literature, and the whole eco- 
nomy of life—these are the objects of my 
present address, and these, if I may succeed 
in gaining thy favourable audience, shall be 
enforced with undeviating perseverance thro’ 
the short remnant of my days. 

I shal! criticise, I hope with candour and 
benevolence, but in all cases with firmness; for 
I have no friend to flatter, whose ready re- 
turn would richly pay for this literary treason 


—I am free from enemies on whom I might — 


safely wreak the vengeance of secret and 
murderous libels—Think not from the som- 
bre hue of my evening speculations, that I am 
possessed by a spirit of general hostility. 
‘Truly it is “ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
that I contemplate the world around me; and 
if I am permitted to aid in the slightest de- 
gree in originating a better order o —-, 
to serve as a humble pioneer in the march of 
improvement—my labours will be amply com- 
pensated and no one will more gladly hail the 
triumph of my distinguished and more ac- 
complished successors. 

GEOFFREY JUVENAL. 
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